Mt Rainier-the Fall 


by Richard W. Blide 

It's July 4, 1976, the Bicentennial: "Belay on!" I 
yelled to Jeff, gripping tightly to the ice ax embedded 
in the snow. I was at the edge of a crevasse at 11,000 
feet up on Mount Rainier. My body dangled freely 
downward toward the darkness of the bottom some 
50 feet below. We were practicing crevasse rescue. 

Patti and I had been dating for several months 
when I received a request from Rainier Mountain¬ 
eering to be a speaker on High Altitude Sickness at 
their week-long ice climbing school on Mt Rainier. I 
asked Patti if she would like to join me. She readily 
assented. We would be joining in all their ice 
climbing activities. Both of us being competitive long 
distance runners, we were in excellent athletic shape. 

Also, the topic I would be speaking on was within my 
area of expertise. At the time, I was a practicing 
Pulmonologist at the Cooper Clinic in Dallas. 

On being lowered to the bottom of the crevasse, I 
was then to climb out using the two ropes attached 
to me; a technique we had been well versed on the 
day before. 

On this dark, overcast day I felt misgivings about this maneuver. My instinct said to abort 
the descent but logic said otherwise. With the two ropes attached to me, the likelihood of 
falling and hitting bottom was nil. We had carefully measured the length of the ropes versus 
the distance of the drop beforehand, and even if the rope got away from the belayer, the snow 
fluke embedded in the snow behind him (to which one rope was attached) could withstand the 
weight of a falling Jeep (we were told). So, this seemed like a relatively safe maneuver; my 
instinct was just an illogical fear. Besides, if I backed out, I would be looked on as a coward, 
wouldn't I? Enough said. 

Jeff was in a Ballard, a shallow depression dug in the snow, the front edge of which he used 
to brace his boots. He was no more than twelve feet from me. "Belay on!" Jeff yelled back 
indicating that he was prepared for me to let go of the ice ax and begin my descent. He had the 
rope in both gloved hands and wound around his body to provide friction to help control the 
rate of my descent. The end of the rope was attached to the aforementioned fluke. My second 
rope was attached to two other members of our group who were in ice ax arrest position, lying 
prone, with their ice axes embedded in the snow. This served as a backup to prevent falling too 
far and hitting bottom. This seemed like more than adequate protection against any accident 
occurring. 
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I released my grip on the ice ax— "Whoosh!" My God, I was in free fall. "Too fast!" I yelled 
as if someone was going to hear me and make a difference. I plummeted down —"Wham!" 
My right foot hit an ice ledge which broke off. My leg went numb. A second later —"Ughhhh," 
it felt like a Mack truck had hit me in the abdomen (it could have been a Jeep). I had come to a 
crunching stop some twelve inches from the bottom. For seconds I was in shock, not fully 
comprehending what had happened. 

My knee was still numb. There was no pain yet but I knew that would come. From the 
crushing impact on the ice ledge I knew I had fractured my leg. "Damn it!" I didn't need this. I 
had fractured the same leg badly in a skiing accident just a few years previously so I knew what 
I was in for. 

My instinct had been right. My logic was correct in that I was protected from falling too far, 
but I hadn't considered striking an ice ledge on the way down which only a slower descent 
could have prevented. This shouldn't have occurred as I'll relate later. 

Here I was, fifty feet down in a crevasse, up some 11,000 feet on a mountain with a broken 
leg. Obviously, I had to get back up as quickly as possible. I yelled for help but none was 
forthcoming—no one could hear. I saw a climber from the other group starting to climb up 
from the bottom some hundred feet away from me. I yelled to him but he couldn't hear me 
either. I realized that the walls, which were only twelve feet apart, muted all sound including 
my voice. I thought someone above would look down from the top to check my progress, but 
the wall jutted out halfway down and so prevented anyone being able to see me. I couldn't 
shake the rope as I was hanging from it. It appeared that I had no way of communicating with 
anyone to make them aware of my critical situation. I wondered if they thought my rapid 
descent had been dangerous. And so, I waited—for what seemed forever perhaps ten or 
fifteen minutes. Then I felt myself being pulled upward. Thank goodness! 

The ascent was slow but uneventful. I grabbed the ice ax at the edge at the top. I quickly 
related to Patti and the group that I had fractured my right leg in the free fall. I was unable to 
climb out of the crevasse so my partners pulled me up and out. I sat on the snow at the edge of 
the crevasse. I was mad. I asked Jeff angrily why he had let me free fall. He said the line had 
just gotten away from him. He was a physician too, an ER doc at that and he had climbed 
previously. How could he have been so careless? 

I pulled my pant leg up to examine my knee. It was already puffed up to the size of a 
cantaloupe. I couldn't move it and now it was beginning to throb painfully. I asked Patti to 
bring my backpack over to me. I extracted two codeine from my first aid kit and gulped them 
down with some water. 

Our head guide, Phil, asked whether I wanted to go down the mountain now or wait until 
morning as it was already quite late in the afternoon. If we descended now, it would be dark 
before we made it back to the Lodge at Paradise where we could pick up our car and get to the 
nearest hospital. I opted to go down now even though it would be more dangerous. I recalled 
that, when I had my previous leg fracture some three years previously, I had thrown a 
pulmonary embolus (blood clot to the lung) which was a life-threatening situation. Delaying 
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treatment would certainly increase my chances of having a recurrence of that event. No 
thanks! Without question I had to go down now. 

Some of the guys then set out for base camp at Camp Muir to pick up a sled for my 
transportation down the mountain. This trip, to and fro, I estimated would take an hour at 
best. So, we waited. The other group completed their practice descents and ascents out of the 
crevasse. As I recall, everyone in our group had completed their practice crevasse descents 
except for Jeff. He even mentioned that he still wanted to do his descent/ascent. No one in our 
group felt like participating in any further activities, so they just packed up our equipment and 
we sat around and waited for the sled to arrive. 

When the sled came, I was bedded down and strapped in. After taking the two codeine, I 
was feeling little pain but I was groggy. We now headed back to base camp. Two guys were 
pulling my sled and two were pushing. We made good time. The only detail I can clearly recall 
was Jeff going all out on pulling the sled; he worked like a mule. I felt a pang of sympathy for 
him and didn't doubt that he felt terrible that he was the cause of this accident by letting me 
free-fall. 

Back at base camp, we had to decide who would go down with me. We needed several 
climbers to handle the sled, four in fact. Of course, none of our group wanted to go down. 
They were scheduled to climb to the summit of Rainier tomorrow which would be the 
anticipated climax of the trip. Phil, our lead guide, went over to a scattering of tents next to our 
bunkhouse at Camp Muir where other climbers, not associated with our group camped to see if 
anyone wanted to go down. Fortunately, he found four guys needing to descend this day and 
who could handle the sled. Marty, our second guide would take us down. Before starting out 
she told Patti to follow the sled and, "If you can't keep up yell 'Stop' and you damn well better 
not yell, 'Stop.' Marty was dead serious. Patti said afterward that she kept up by glissading, 
sometimes just sliding down on the seat of her pants. 

It was already getting dark when we started out. To make matters worse the weather had 
worsened. It had begun snowing — hard; we were in a "white out" but fortunately there was 
not much of a wind. Nevertheless, we set out with the snow swirling about us. After about an 
hour, Marty stopped and turned and said, "We're lost. I think the metal in my backpack has 
thrown my compass off." Marty had been using her compass and altimeter to guide our 
descent. "You guys stay here while I go ahead to see if I can pick up a landmark." That gave us 
all a queasy feeling and one of us expressed, "What if she can't find her way back." Perhaps 
twenty minutes later, Marty returned and indicated that she, indeed, had found a landmark. 
We continued downward, the snow falling as hard as ever. 

I recall our coming to a narrow ledge which I remembered from our climb up. There was a 
huge steep drop off to our left. Marty stopped and indicated to the four guys handling my sled 
that they would have to go on the incline above the trail which was quite steep inasmuch as our 
trail was only fifteen inches wide; too narrow for the sled. I heard one of the guy's murmur to 
another, "Jesus, if I was him, I'd be scared shitless." What if they lost control of the sled? It 
wasn't a very comforting thought. My four sled mates struggled with the sled; truly mates now 
as I appreciated their hard-fought efforts on my behalf. Being off-trail they were fighting hip 
deep snow. I clung to the sled for dear life even though I was strapped in so I couldn't fall out. 
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If they lost the sled, I would fall with it. Was I better being bound to the sled or being free? It 
probably would not make much difference. I still felt the affects of the codeine which dulled 
my senses and fortunately diminished my feeling of stress. We got over this stretch of terror 
and we all relaxed a bit. 

It took us four hours to get down, arriving at Paradise at 10 pm. It was a harrowing trip. I 
was greatly relieved that we had made it and Patti was too. I was so proud that Patti had been 
able to keep up and never had to yell, "Stop," to Marty. I thanked the four guys profusely who 
had volunteered to take me down. I'm sure they never expected to be put into such a stressful 
situation. They had all performed admirably. I never saw any of them again but have often 
thought of them and how they had all unselfishly given of themselves in a dangerous situation. 
I was very grateful for their efforts. But most of all I appreciated the effort of Marty for leading 
us down at night in a whiteout. In retrospect, I believe, a truly remarkable feat. She was a 
world class mountain climber and she had just demonstrated that fact. Ten or so years later 
she died attempting to summit Mt. Everest, a very tragic event. 

On arriving back at Paradise my sled mates helped transfer me to our car while Patti 
collected our gear and checked out of the Lodge. Patti obtained directions to the University of 
Washington Medical Center and we were soon on our way. We figured it was about a three- 
hour trip. I had taken another two codeine so I was feeling fairly comfortable, sitting in the 
back seat with my splinted leg stretched out along the length of the seat. 

This was a good time to go over the events of the past week and particularly those of today 
to see if my accident could have been prevented with a little foresight. Prior to the accident we 
had spent the week learning the various techniques involved in ice climbing. In the evenings I 
spoke to the group about high altitude sickness and cold exposure. In fact, the night before I 
had completed my series of talks. It had been an exciting adventure which we had enjoyed 
until the fall. 

My first thought was that Jeff had been distracted by Patti. After all, she was tall, attractive 
and personable. I had noted them talking together just before I released my grip on the ice ax. 
I asked Patti if she thought Jeff had been flirting and that may have distracted him from 
concentrating on belaying me down into the crevasse. She didn't believe so. 

Just before my descent I had belayed Patti down into the crevasse. My concentration had 
been riveted on letting her down slowly and smoothly. In our two groups there would be nine 
descents. No other problems had occurred. Jeff was an ER doc out of Boulder, he was athletic 
and he had previous climbing experience. I presumed that he took all our activities seriously 
and had not been nonchalant, particularly about my descent. So, being distracted by Patti 
seemed the most logical explanation for my rapid descent but we will never know for sure. Jeff 
was aware of my too rapid descent as he had remarked to her, "I guess he had a pretty rapid 
descent" and he didn't appear concerned that the rope had gotten away from him. Patti also 
noted that of the two guys in ice ax arrest position, one had been completely pulled out of the 
snow while the other had been partially pulled out, signifying the force of my stopping. Though 
the thought occurred to me, I couldn't bring myself to believe that my rapid descent had been 
purposeful. 
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Then we discussed whether or not anything in our preparations could have been done better 
to have forestalled this event. I mentioned before that my intuition had warned me to not 
make this descent and now, I wondered what might have set off that signal. I had climbed and 
hiked for years in lesser mountains, the Adirondacks in upstate New York, and had been in 
some dangerous situations but I had never felt a warning like this one. I recalled now that 
everyone in our team was in place before I descended except for one person. Marty our guide 
was over with the other group, some hundred feet from us, talking to our main guide, Phil. I 
was acutely aware of this fact but neither said nor did anything about it. Perhaps, if she had 
been present and supervising Jeff, this accident wouldn't have happened. She had been 
standing right over me as I had let Patti down into the crevasse. Again, we will never know. 

Lastly, we had spent some time beforehand, under our guide's supervision, picking out the 
sites to practice our crevasse rescue. We wanted a vertical wall so we would have a clear 
descent and a floor about fifty feet down which would be about the length of our ropes. We 
also wanted to be able to see the person at the bottom of the crevasse which would be the job 
of one of the members of each group; to look over the side and down to monitor the descent 
and the climb upward thereafter. We couldn't find the perfect setup for both groups. The 
other group had a vertical wall but ours jutted outward for half the distance down and then 
presumably it became vertical which didn't allow seeing the descender after he had gone 
beyond the halfway point. Also, the rope touched the wall at this point. My rapid descent made 
it likely that I would hit the wall. If I had descended more slowly, I presume, I would have just 
slid along the wall and wouldn't have caught my crampons (spikes attached to our boots) on 
the wall on the way down. If I had been with the other group and had the rapid descent, it's 
unlikely I would have caught my boot, the wall being vertical all the way down. If the two 
groups had been placed closer together, both having a vertical wall to descend, it's unlikely this 
injury would have occurred. 

In retrospect, both guides were derelict in their duties. Marty should have been supervising 
Jeff and Phil should have given our group a vertical wall like the other group. My instinct had 
been right. I believe subconsciously my brain recognized these errors, but consciously my logic 
over-ruled this warning. 

We arrived at the University of Washington Hospital about two a.m. Then things moved fast 
and became a blur. I recall being whisked into X-ray where x-rays revealed a fracture of the 
medial tibial plateau. A piece 10x6x4 cm. had broken off and had poked a hole in the femur 
above it as well. I had surgery early in the morning wherein they used two screws to anchor the 
fractured segment. I remained in the hospital several days. The surgeon explained later that I 
had the type of fracture seen in parachutists who land with their legs straight below them, 
rather than bent, which had indeed been my situation. He also mentioned that this type of 
fracture often collapsed on resumption of weight bearing. Was this a harbinger of my future? 

Meanwhile, Patti told me when we arrived that she was bone-tired, hungry and felt filthy 
from having been on the mountain for a week without a shower. A nurse in the ER gave her the 
name of a motel and an all-night diner. After gorging herself, she finally got a shower and some 
sleep. 
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We were fortunate in that Patti had two cousins who lived in Seattle. The next morning she 
called one of them, Doris Tonning, who graciously took us in and put us up for a week until I 
was able to travel back to Dallas. 

My physical therapy and rehabilitation thereafter were prolonged and complicated. I had 
another surgery two years later to take pressure off the medial plateau of the knee where the 
fracture site had collapsed, as had been predicted by the surgeon in Seattle. 

Dr. Don O'Donahue in Oklahoma City did a high medial tibial osteotomy which was cutting 
out a pie shaped wedge of bone which took pressure off the medial portion of the knee joint, 
putting all the pressure on the outside of the knee. This worked, and unbelievably, is still doing 
so some 40 years later. 

I returned to running, doing the Woodlands Marathon six years later. But my leg never 
regained full strength and it was shorter. Whereas I had run five marathons in seven months 
before my injury, I only did three more in the next ten years. I was a lot slower runner but I still 
enjoyed running until stopping in the early 2000s. Both Patti and I had each run more than 
25,000 miles. 

Lastly, you may wonder what affect the fall 
and long rehabilitation may have had on me 
psychologically. I had run a hard 10 mile training 
run several weeks before going to Rainier just 
to see what I could do. I ran perhaps 90% all 
out, and did it in 63 minutes, a 6:18 per mile 
pace. I thought this was pretty good and that I 
could be a good club runner. My other thought 
was that I shouldn't dote on my misfortunate, 
but rather let it go and concentrate on what 
was important for my future, such as my 
wonderful marriage to Patti. 

I did sue Rainier Mountaineering; however 
my attorney was terrible and we lost the case. I 
sometimes wonder if my attorney may have 
been bought off. He presented my accident as 
analogous to a Scuba diving accident, when he 
had all the evidence right in front of him to win 
my case. Both guides were negligent in their 
duties. If either one had done their job, there 
wouldn't have been an accident. 

Perhaps I should have paid more attention to my legal case. At the time I was more inter¬ 
ested in my rehab and getting better, and my medical practice. As Patti says, "Life is Good." 








